of the Euphuists at the Court of Elizabeth, of
which he saw something on his one visit to Eng-
land, may be seen in that letter, among the most
curious in the collection, wherein he solemnly
dissuaded Sidney from wasting the flower of
his life "in pursuits which only enervate the
mind."

There is little in the letters to help the reader
to reconstruct the world of Sidney's social and
literary associations in Venice. The art of letter-
writing had not become sufficiently elastic in the
sixteenth century to serve as a vehicle for the
diurnal and familiar, although there are little
traits of observation, minor personal and human
touches, scattered here and there throughout the
letters for whoever is on the alert to distinguish
them. The rhetorical Ciceronianism of the pre-
ceding age had already given way to a more nat-
ural, nervous, and energetic style, through which
the epistolary form gradually adapted itself to
acftual needs of intercommunication. At the same
time, it did not lose a charming consciousness of
its humanistic origin as a fine art, recovered, with
all other forms of beauty and eloquence, from
antiquity. This consciousness fostered in those
who practised the art, even for the most com-
monplace purposes, a certain scrupulous care as
to style and expression. It also imposed upon
them, at the same time, a constraint to avoid, as
far as possible, what was merely trivial and tem-
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